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NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


Tur Committee to sit during the recess of the National Musical 
Convention, was directed to publish an Abstract of its Journal. The 
principal subjects that were acted upon by that body, at its late ses- 
sion, are presented in the following Abstract, not in their details as 
they are spread upon the pages of the Journal, but the action on 
each subject is presented separately in a consolidated form. 


Boston, Wednesday, August 25, 1841. 

A warce meeting of the friends of Music, from all parts of the 
United States, assembled this day at the Melodéon, to take measures 
for establishing a National Association for the promotion of the inter- 
ests of Music throughout the country. 

Mr. William Reed, of Berlin, Me., was chosen Chairman ; and Mr. 
T. B. Hayward, of Boston, Secretary. 

The meeting was then opened by prayer, as were all the subsequent 
meetings of the Convention. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, 1st, That this meeting hereby forms itself into a Musical 
Association, to be called the National Musical Convention. 

Resolved, 2d, That the Constitution of the late National Musical 
Convention be, for the present, adopted by this body. 

Agreeably to this Constitution, the following officers were elected : 

Mr. T. B. Hayward, of Boston, President. 

Mr. Aaron Weston, of Cincinnati, and Rev. Johnson Howard, of 
Hopkinton, Vice Presidents. 

Messrs. E. B. Dearborn and George W. Palmer, of Boston, Secre- 
taries. 

Messrs. H. W. Greatorex, G J. Webb, and C. F. Lovett, of Bos- 
ton; Mr. J. P. Dunwell, of Providence; and Mr. William Reed, of 
Berlin, Me., Standing Committee. 


Revision oF THE CONSTITUTION. 


A Committee was raised to revise the Constitution ; and they subse- 
quently presented the following Resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Constitution of this Convention be referred, 
for revision, to the Committee which is to be raised to sit during the 
recess of the Convention; and that said Committee report to the 
next Convention. 


Manacement or Concerts. 


A Committee was raised to consider this subject, who subsequently 
reported the following Resolutions, which were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That while we regard the able performance of the 
higher classes of music, in public vocal and instrumental concerts, as 
being of happy effect upon the art in all its branches, we at the same 
time deplore the occurrence of certain evils and abuses which are 
sometimes found connected with such performances. 

2. Resolved, That we disapprove, in particular, of combining light, 
frivolous, vulgar or profane pieces, with sacred, in these concerts ; and 
of employing, in executing sacred music on such occasions, men of 
openly immoral or intemperate habits; and that, considering the sa- 
credness of those places which are specially devoted to the worship 
of the Divine Being, it is undesirable to hold secular concerts in 
churches, especially concerts of a light and trifling character, or those 
which are in any respect foreign to the sacred purposes and associa- 
tions of the place. 








DiIssOLUTION OF THE FORMER, AND ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT 
Nationa Musica Convention. 


On this subject the following was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be chosen to prepare and 
publish an exposition of the causes which led to the dissolution of the 
late National Musical Convention, and the origin of the present one. 

This committee was afterwards increased to five, and was made to 
consist of the following gentlemen: Messrs. J. F. Warner, I. S. 
Withington, M. S. Parker, A. J. Locke and Otis Clapp. 


Recorps or tHe Late Nationat Musica Convention. 


On this subject the following action was had : 

Voted, That the Secretaries be a committee to wait on the Presi- 
dent of the late National Musical Convention, and to request, in the 
name of this body, permission to copy the records of said Con- 
vention. 

This Committee afterwards reported as follows: 


The Committee appointed to wait on the President of the late 
National Musical Convention for the purpose of procuring a copy of 
the journal of said Convention, reported that they called on that 
gentleman yesterday, and were informed by him that he did not see 
any objection to complying with the request, but declined giving a 
decided answer till next morning ; and that they had received from 
him this morning the following letter, which they laid before the Con- 
vention : 

“ Messrs, E. B. Dearborn and Geo. W. Palmer, 

Gentlemen: I do not feel quite willing to let the old records go out 
of my hands, until I have had an opportunity of seeing and comparing 
the whole, and knowing exactly what my trust is in receiving those 
records. 

“I think it may be of some importance to public and private inter- 
ests what disposition and use is made of those records. 

Yours, truly, W. Wittey.” 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN CoNvVENTION. 


The Standing Committee presented the three following questions, 
which were discussed at considerable length : 

Question 1. What are the appropriate objects of a National Musi- 
cal Convention ? 

During the discussion of this question, the following Resolution was 
adopted : 

jo a That it is the opinion of this Convention that among the 
appropriate objects of a National Musical Convention, is the discussion 
of all questions connected with the musical art, in a full, free and im- 
partial manner; and that the interests of no one section should be 
brought forward in opposition to the general advancement of the 
science. 

Question 2. Is it desirable to use means for the calling of State 
Musical Conventions? If so, what are the best means to be adopted 
for the purpose ? ; 

On this subject the following was adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That this Convention, fully impressed with the utility of 
State Conventions for the general promotion of the musical art, recom- 
mends to the friends of music in the different States of the Union to 


hold State Musical Conventions; and we hereby pledge them our 
hearty codperation. 


The following was also adopted : 
Resolved, That a Committee of three persons residing in Poston, 
be appointed as a central committee of correspondence and ways and 
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means, to procure the calling of State or district musical conventions 
throughout the Union. 

This Committee was afterwards increased to five, and was made to 
consist of Messrs. J. F. Warner, G. J. Webb, H. W. Greatorex, Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore, and Mr. G. W. Palmer. 

Question 3. What is the best method of organizing and conducting 
church choirs ? 

During the discussion of this question, the following Resolutions 
were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention, that vocal 
music, or psalmody, is a most important part of public worship; and 
consequently that proper means should be used to make it, as it is in 
itself capable of being made, an effective aid to devotional feeling, 
and to the great purposes of public worship. 

2. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion of this Convention, that in 
those church choirs in which instruments are used, they should not be 
made the prominent part of such performance, but should be used 
only as an accompaniment, and should of course be made a subordi- 
nate part of the musical exercises ; and that they should be under the 
entire control of the vocal conductor. 


CaTaLocve or THE MemBers. 


A Committee was raised to make out a catalogue of the names of 
the members of the Convention. A catalogue was consequently 
made out of those who attended the meetings of the Convention and 
gave in their names, embracing 201 members. 


CoMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE RECESS OF THE ConveENTION. 


This Committee is required by the Constitution, and consists of 
Messrs. G. J. Webb, M. S. Parker, H. W. Greatorex, Rev. T. 
Whittemore, and Mr. A. J. Locke. 

This Committee was directed to publish an abstract of the Journal 
of this Convention in some Boston daily paper, and to transmit two 
copies to each member of this Convention, and one or more copies to 
each member of the former National Musical Convention. 

Funds were raised by contribution for paying for the printing of the 
said Abstract, and for defraying the expenses of the Convention. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


This is one of the duties with which the Committee to sit during 
the recess of the Convention, is charged. The following Resolution 
was also passed on this subject: 

Resolved, That the Committee appointed to sit during the recess of 
the Convention, also act as a Committee to receive and prepare ques- 
tions for discussion at the next Convention ; and that persons inter- 
ested be requested to forward such questions as they may wish dis- 
cussed, to said Committee; and that said Committee publish such 
questions as they deem advisable, in connection with the call for the 
next Convention. 


The session of the Convention was prolonged to Saturday, August 
28. 

Voted, unanimously, That the thanks of this Convention be pre- 
sented to the Handel and Haydn Society, for the use of their rooms, 
and other facilities furnished by them, to promote the operations and 
convenience of this Convention; and that the Secretaries be directed 
to transmit a copy of this vote to the President of said Society. 


G. J. Wess, 
M. S. Parker, 
H. W. Grearorex, 


T. Wurrremore, 
A. J. Locke, 


Committee. 





BIOGRAPHY, 


PERGOLESI. 


Giovanni Barrtista (Joun Baptist) Percoxesi was born in the 
neighborhood of Naples, in 1704. He received the usual musical 
education of the time, but early showed a dislike to the intricacies of 
learned counterpoint, and a love of simple melody. After leaving the 
Conservatorio, or music school, at which he had been placed, he re- 
ceived instructions from Vinci in vocal composition. His first pro- 
ductions were comic operas, one of which, the Serva Padrona, was 
in great favor throughout Italy, for many years. In 1735 he was 
engaged to compose the music of Metastasio’s Olimpiade, for Rome, 














and produced a work of exquisite beauty. But by some strange 
caprice on the part of the Roman public, it was very coldly received ; 
while another opera, by Duni, an inferior composer, was applauded 
to the skies. Duni himself, who was a man of a candid and gener- 
ous spirit, as well as a good musician, was ashamed of the treatment 
Pergolesi had received; and not only expressed his honest indigna- 
tion in strong language, but exerted himself to promote the success of 
his rival’s opera, though without effect; and Pergolesi, disappointed 
and mortified, returned to Naples. After some time, he turned his 
attention to sacred music, and was prevailed upon to compose a mass 
and vespers for a festival at Rome. These productions were heard 
with enthusiasm, and their reception was some consolation for his for- 
mer treatment in that city. Whether, however, from infirmity of 
constitution, or from the effect of that treatment on his sensitive mind, 
his health rapidly declined, and he soon fell into a confirmed con- 
sumption. He retired to a small house at Torre del Greco, on the 
sea-side, where he lingered for a short time, and expired at the age of 
thirty-three. It was while in this retreat, and’ on the verge of the 
grave, that he composed those works which have especially contrib- 
uted to render his name immortal : —the cantata of Orfeo e Euridice, 
the Salve Regina, and above all, the Stabat Mater, that divine 
emanation of an afflicted and purified spirit. 

The death of Pergolesi excited throughout Italy deep sorrow; a 
feeling which at Rome was mingled with unavailing regret for the 
injustice which had been done him. The Olimpiade was again 
brought out with the utmost magnificence, and received with enthusi- 
asm by the same public, who, two short years before, had listened to 
it with a coldness which withered the young composer’s hopes, and 
probably brought him to an untimely grave. This opera was first 
performed in England in 1742. It was received with much applause, 
and frequently repeated ; but it was obliged to give way to the more 
powerful and energetic music, afterwards composed for the same 
drama, by Jomelli. 

Pergolesi’s sacred music is distinguished by the natural and expres- 
sive strain of its melody, and the simplicity of its construction. 
Everything in it has the appearance of the utmost ease ; and yet it is 
that sort of ease which is the perfection of art, and is attained only by 
the highest genius. If the heavenly Stabat Mater has a fault, it is, 
perhaps, a certain degree of monotony, arising from the unvarying 
uniformity of the sentiment which pervades it. But this objection (if 
it is one,) belongs properly to the poetry, the expression of which is 
faithfully echoed by the music. Many beautiful pieces of Pergolesi’s 
are found in modern collections, particularly that of Latrobe; and 
some of them are frequently heard at our performances of sacred mu- 
sic. If the opinion be correct, that musical elaboration has reached 
its height, and that there is a tendency to return to the simplicity of 
former times, one consequence of this tendency will be a revival of 
the popularity of Pergolesi. 


REVIEW, 








FROM THE PARIS GAZETTE MUSICALE. 


A Treatise on Melody, independent of its connection with Harmony ; 
with a Supplement on the Art of accompanying Melody with Har- 
mony where the former is predominant ; the whole supported by the 
best Models of Melody. By Antuony Reicua, Member of the 
Legion of Honor, and Professor of Composition in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Paris. 

In the preface to this work, M. Reicha expresses himself thus — 

“ During several ages, a great number of treatises have been written 

on harmony, and not one on melody.” Further on he says, ‘“Sev- 

eral authors of merit have indeed spoken in their various works on the 
subject of melody, but it has only been with reference to its general 
effects. In Germany, Italy, England, and especially in France, re- 
marks, more or less important, more or less instructive, and often more 
or less ingenious, have been published on the subject; but what has 
been the result of these remarks on the musical art? Why have 
they been of so little profit to it? Because vague reasonings, unsup- 
ported by demonstrative proofs, however ingenious, however instruct- 
ive they may be, having very little internal evidence, are susceptible 
of being combated and refuted by other reasonings, and consequently 
remain without effect. It is with music as with geometry; in the 
one you must prove every point by musical examples, as in the other 
by geometrical figures. In both you must proceed regularly, from 
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consequence to consequence, and establish a system so solid, that no 
reasoning whatever can shake it. It is in this point of view that I 
say nothing has yet been published respecting melody; all the re- 
marks which have been made on the subject united would not furnish 
matter for a real treatise on melody. I found myself, in my researches, 
therefore, entirely abandoned to myself; and if unwittingly I have, on 
some occasions, followed the paths of those who have written on mel- 
ody before me, it will be an immediate emanation of my own system, 
and in that case it would be unjust to make it a matter of reproach. 

“It will be seen in the course of this treatise that the musical pe- 
riod has a real existence. This period has remained a secret even to 
the present time, no one has ever proved or defined it indubitably, 
and even when it has been spoken of, it has been too much confound- 
ed with the phrases and melodic members which are in fact only its 
divisions. ‘This is the reason it played so unhappy a part in the fa- 
mous contest between the Piccinists and the Gluckists. 

“ Musical rythm, the knowledge of which is so important, not only 
in music, but in lyric poetry, for similar reasons, has shared the same 
fate.” 

I have extended my quotation to this length, only that the object 
M. Reicha proposes to achieve by his book, and the circumstances 
under which he wrote it, may be well understood. Not only has he 
felt the utility of a systematic treatise on melody, but the necessity of 
it has appeared to him so pressing, that he has persuaded himself 
there existed no previous work on the subject. ‘Though he is mis- 
taken in this respect, it is a pot which should be borne in mind, in 
order that he may be allowed all the merit of his own ideas, 

I have said that M. Reicha is in error when he says, that no work 
especially on the subject of melody existed before his own. In fact, 
setting aside entirely the excellent discourse of Doni “on the Perfec- 
tion of Melody,” which will be found in the second volume of his 
musical works; and the work of Nichellman, (published at Ratisbon 
in 1752,) Die Melodie nach ihren Wesen sowohl als nach ihren 
Eiigenschaften, (Melody considered in its Nature and Qualities,) the 
first part of the great work of Riepel, published at Frankfort and 
Leipsic, in 1757, and entitled Anfangsgrunde zur Musikalischen 
Setzkunst, (Elements of Musical Composition,) is a complete treatise 
on the Melodic Rhythm; and the second part of the same work, 
Grundregeln zur Tonordnung, (Fundamental rules of the System of 
Tones, &c.,) contains a very good theory of modulation. The two 
last volumes of Koch’s Essay towards an Introduction to Composi- 
tion contain also an excellent treatise on melody, considered in various 
ways. ‘The second volume treats on the creation and forms of melo- 
dic passages, on modulation, on the varieties of times, &c. The 
third and last volume is divided under the following heads: 1. Of 
Rhythm. 2. Of the Ornaments of Melody, and the manner of vary- 
ing their forms. 3. On the Melodic Period. . 

We have likewise seen that, when writing his book, M. Reicha 
believed also that there was no especial work on particular rhythm ; 
that is to say, on measure in music and poetry, except the general 
treatises on melody: he did not know, therefore, the work of Augus- 
ten Pisa, entitled Battuta della Musica Dichiarata ; nor that of P. 
Sacchi, Della Divisione del Tempo nella Musica, nell ballo e nella 
Poesia, of which the work of Bonesi, entitled “A Treatise on Mea- 
sure, or the Division of Time in Music and Poetry,” is in some 
respects only a translation. In examining the work of M. Reicha, 
therefore, we must not lose sight of the consideration that he has not 
used other books to assist the construction of his own; it is to his 
own individual ideas and thoughts alone that we are introduced, and 
we must allow him the merit he deserves on that score, even if he is 
sometimes mistaken. 

Another consideration must also be kept in mind when examining 
the work of M. Reicha, and that is, that he has intentionally treated 
of melody alone, laying aside all consideration of its connection with 
harmony. By fixing these bounds to his work he has, doubtlessly, 
renounced the analyzing some points of high interest ; for in the pre- 
sent state of the art, melody derives as much effect from the harmony 
which accompanies it, as from its own resources ; the modulation, the 
expression of a phrase, often depends upon it; but M. Reicha has 
said in his preface that he has determined to treat only of the mate- 
rial, or, if the epithet may be permitted, palpable parts of melody ; 
that is to say, of the form of its periods and its phraseology. It is 
doubtless the same reason which has prevented him from discussing 
the poetry of melody, or the influence of rhythm on melodic expres- 
sion. A complete treatise on melody would embrace all these pomts ; 
but again, it is to be remembered that such a treatise was not what 
the author proposed to write. 

M. Reicha seems to have an idea that, in order to justify the wri- 











ting a treatise on melody, it is requisite to anticipate and answer be- 
forehand all the objections which would be made against such a book. 
It is not from forethought that M. Reicha has anticipated these objec- 
tions; I have frequently heard them from the mouths of professors 
themselves. ‘There seems a general persuasion that the best melodies 
are the produce of a blind instinct, a mere uninstructed animal genius, 
and people are not aware that the best organized composer, the man 
most endowed by nature with the faculty of creating, does not at first 
know what to do with his own ideas; that he is incapable of himself 
alone of conceiving the mechanism of rhythm, that of modulation, or 
the magic effect of reducing his thoughts to order. Il these things are 
learned: some learn them from books, some from the instructions of a 
professor, and some again from their own experience. Hence it ari- 
ses, that the first essays of a man of genius, if he has had no prelimi- 
nary education, are as defective in melodic invention as in any other 
point. The only difference between the man of genius and the ordi- 
nary musician, is that in the productions of the former a certain air of 
novelty and vigor is generally to be detected rising above the faults 
with which it is surrounded, and giving promise of what the writer 
will be when he has acquired experience. The requisites indispen- 
sable to melody are symmetry in the rhythm of the phrases, symme- 
try in the number of bars, and regularity of modulation, that is, an 
easy and pleasant arrangement in the succession of the notes; these 
things are first learned, then become habitual, andy finally present 
themselves without our having the labor of thinking of them. 

It is erroneous to suppose that there are so many obstacles as some 
conceive, in the way of a spontaneous production of ideas ; for rhythm, 
number, and modulation are faculties so inseparable from a well-in- 
structed musician, that he obeys them.as by instinct, without ever 
remarking it, while he is solely occupied by the graceful, energetic, 
gay, or passionate character with which he wishes ,to invest his 
melody. How many other more real obstacles is the composer 
obliged to combat with and surmount in the arrangement of his ideas! 
If he writes to words in the dramatic style, the arrangement of the 
verse, the prosody, the rapidity of the action, and many other diffi- 
culties, restrain him much more ; yet the man of genius always ends 
with triumph. 

Composers themselves cannot understand by what mysterious 
agency they are endowed thus with the faculty of invention, the 
power of keeping up their warmth of feeling and their enthusiasm ; of 
investing themselves with a passion, in the midst of so many obsta- 
cles; of retaining their independent power of choosing subjects, and 
working upon them with equal dexterity, as if there were nothing in 
the way. I have heard persons who disapprove of writing on melody, 
say, that supposing a good work could be produced on such a sub- 
ject, no one is competent to the task but a composer celebrated him- 
self for his happy invention of melodies, such as Mozart or Rossini. 
This appears to me to be a manifest error. ‘The man of genius, who 
is constantly occupied by new productions, has not time to analyse 
the mechanism of his awn works; he has no doubt that he himself 
understands what he knows, and he has no faith in things which are 
to be learned; no man can be more unfit to become a teacher. The 
power of analysis is a very rare gift of nature, and not necessarily 
connected with or produced by any of the other faculties of the mind. 

After giving some preliminary notions on the most — ob- 
jects of music, M. Reicha passes to the definition of melodic designs, 
of cadences, of rhythm, and the construction of the period. He then 
develops all those points in separate articles, entitled —1, Of periods 
consisting of one member only. 2. On periods consisting of two 
members. 3. On the complement (filling up) of the bar after the 
completion of a melodic phrase. 4. On measures understood, not 
expressed in the rhythm. 5. On the melodic echo. 6. On the dif- 
ference of rhythms in relation to the quantity of bars. 7. On periods 
consisting of two members. 8. Of Organ points, &c. 9. On the 
conducting of melody. 10. On periods consisting of more than two 
members. 11. On the connection of periods. 12. On melodies 
consisting of two periods. 13. On melodies with three principal pe- 
riods. 14. General observations on the form, outline, and dimensions 
of melodic phrases. 15. Remarks on airs of declamation and con- 
certed pieces. 16. On the different characters of melody. 17, Ob- 
servations on the unity and variety of melody. 18. On the style of 
delivering and of ornamenting melody. 19, Observations on national 
airs. 20. On the methods of developing a subject. 21. On the 
methods of studying and practising the writing of melody. 22. Plan 
of a programme of a course of study for composition. 23. Last re- 
marks on rhythm. 24. (Supplement.) On the art of accompanying 
melody with harmony where the former is predominant. —Ferts, 
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‘Pacanint.— In a biographical account of Paganini, lately publish- 
ed, the following amusing anecdote is related of him: 

“This great artist was once travelling in Germany, and had just 
arrived without the gates of Frankfort, where he alighted, and went 
privately into a retired inn outside of the city. After having taken 
his usual modest repast, absorbed in reverie, he mounted to the little 
garret pointed out to him by his host. The night was far advanced, 
and remarkably fine. Paganini placed himself at the window, con- 
templating the brilliant heavens through the mist of his own dreamy 
imagination. It struck one; and instantly the recollection occurred 
to his mind of an occurrence of which he had lately been an ear wit- 
ness. He seized his violin, and endeavored to portray sounds that 
still rang in his ears. The moans and cries of a mother and her new- 
born infant were represented to the life, by his wonderful and ever 
varying bow. But the host was awakened, and precipitately arose, 
wondering by what means such visitors could have entered the house, 
without his knowledge. Awakening his son, they hastened together 
into the room whence the plaintive sounds proceeded. What was 
their astonishment to behold a man apparently lost in thought, not 
even observing their entrance, making his violin utter, as it were, 
human sounds in the bright starlight. On some occasions, during an 
attack of fever, or any other extraordinary excitement, Paganini has 
produced on his instrument the different cries of animals in the most 
perfect manner. At one of his last concerts in London, he went 
through a whole farm-yard of animal sounds, with all the truth of 
nature, electrifying his audience with wonder and delight.”—[ Musical 


World.} 





THALBERG’S PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 


Tuis distinguished artist is regarded as being the author, or at least 
as standing at the head, of the latest and the so called marvellous 
school of the piano-forte. ‘The following description of his powers is 
taken from the Edinburgh Observer : 


“The physical power of this astonishing performer is immense. 
His wrist, hand, and fingers, have acquired a variety of positions, and 
a facility of execution, perfectly marvellous ; and in the performance 
of octaves, reiterations of the same note, extending and sweeping 
arpeggios — florid legato — and staccato passages, —in short, all the 
known difficulties, which have successively arisen from the great 
masters, in every variety of style, he surpasses every performer, liv- 
ing or dead. 

“ His touch is not the least surprising feature in his mechanical 
acquirements. It is so elastic, so equal, so varied, and so entirely 
under control, that he can develop no fewer than four distinct kinds 
of tone (exquisite that tone!) at one and the same time. Thus, 
while with one hand he plays a simple air, accompanied with full 
harmonies — the former standing out from the latter like the human 
voice —with the other he plays a base, and at the same time fills up 
the intervals between the notes with most beautifully contrasted rou- 
lades and arpeggios.” 





KALKBRENNER AND THALBERG. 


KaLkBrENNER is certainly one of our best pianists, both in theory 
and practice. Not to analyze minutely, in a business-like way, the 
brilliancy of his shake, the finish of his cadence, the thundering rapid- 
ity of his execution, and the fulness of his octaves, we prefer to 
speak of him with reference to the effect on the public in general, and 
musicians in particular. He is to be judged of esthetically. 

Study and science have somewhat damped imagination in Kalk- 
brenner. He does not yield himself to the poetry of his instrument. 
He conquers, but does not inspire it. 

The piano of Kalkbrenner is a slave, well regulated, and accus- 
tomed to obey. It is like the Austrian or Russian grenadier, whom 
the schlague and the knout do not prevent from doing great things. 
Kalkbrenner says to his piano, “ Now be a bell, or a singer; be fan- 
tastical, raving, visionary :” and the piano obeys implicitly. But it 
is all done regularly, and comes not within the boundary of inspira- 
tion. Nevertheless, Kalkbrenner possesses a fine mind, and great 
musical science. He has searched to the bottom of his art and ana- 
lyzed its depths. 

The piano of Thalberg is his confidant and devoted friend, with 
whom he takes sweet counsel and gives up his whole mind and heart. 
He begins with it a confidential, simple, and sweet conversation, 
which, wondrous-like, the instrument seems to join in with. The 











magnetic fluid descends from the performer into his instrument: both 
appear animated by one spitit: and as the mind of the artist is full of 
order, noble ideas, brightness, enthusiasm, strength, and energy, he 
draws out from the inert thing we call a piano, flowing and lovely 
thoughts, which roll majestically, like the waves of a mighty river 
through a rich and flourishing tract of country. — [Musical World.] 
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THE NEW BEDFORD ORGAN. 


Mr. Appueton, the well known skilful organ-builder of this city, 
has lately completed and set up a large and beautiful instrument, in 
the new and elegant Gothic Unitarian Church in New Bedford. 
Those professors who have examined it and tested its powers, speak 
of it in high terms. The case is of pine, painted white ; and its form 
is in the Gothic style, adapted to the architecture of the building. It 
is 23 feet and 6 inches high, 14 feet and 6 inches wide, and 11 feet 
deep. It is placed in a recess in the front gallery, and is said to 
make a very beautiful and imposing appearance. 

The contents of the Organ are as follows: 


Great Organ. 











1st Open Diapason, 58 pipes. 
2d do do — 58 do. 
Stopped Diapason, Treble, 
es . 58 do. 
Principal, 58 do. 
Twelfth, 58 do. 
Fifteenth, 58 do. 
Sesquialtra, 174 do. 
Mixture, 174 do. 
Trumpet, 58 do. 
Pedal Bass, 13. do. 
Total of Great Organ, 767 
Choir Organ. 
Open Diapason, 58 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, Treble, BS gq 
Do do, Bass, : ¥ 
Dulciana, 58 do. 
Principal, 58 do. 
Flute, 58 do. 
Cremona, 37. do. 
Total of Choir Organ, 327 
Swell Organ. 
Open Diapason, 37 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, 37 do. 
Dulciana, 37 do. 
Principal, 37 do. 
Flute, 387. do. 
Clarinet, 37. do. 
Hautboy, 37 do. 
Total of the Swell, 259 do. 
Great Organ, 767 pipes. 
Choir Organ, 327 do. 
Swell, 259 do. 
Whole number of pipes, 1,353 


The largest pipe is C C C, or the once-marked great C. of the 
Germans: that is, two octaves below the C on the second space of 
the Base staff. It is 16 feet long, and 18 inches square. 

The compass of the manuals, or key-boards, is from G G G, (the 
German once-marked great G, or G an octave below the lower line 
of the Base staff,) to F in alt., (the German thrice-marked f,, or F 
an octave above the upper line of the Treble staff.) 

The compass of the pedals is an octave and a half, from C, to G. 

The instrument is also furnished with Stops for coupling the Great 
Organ and the Swell; coupling the Choir’ and the Swell; coupling 
the Great Organ with the Pedals and the Choir; Pedals Check ; and 
Bellows Alarm. 
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Allegro Vivace. 
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INTRODUZIONE. 
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Fate, 


MAESTORO. 
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Larghetto. God, that madest earth and heaven, Darkness and light : 
—_ — we. ————_ 


. 








~_——— 


Who the day for toil hast giv’n, For rest the night :— night : May thine an- gel 


a, 








guards de-fend us: Slumber sweet thy mer-cy send us: Ho - ly dreams and hopes attend .us, This live-long 








“sees 


night: - - - Ho-ly dreamsand hopes attend us,.This live - - - - long night. 
> nih an, > a ita ——— Eames 


—— ae 














ve - - - long night. 



















SONG.—‘Tell me, lovely Shepherd.’ BOYCE. [October; 
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Tell me, love - ly where, __ tell me where Thou feed’st at 


noon thy fleecy care: Di -rectme to the sweet re - 











- - treat, That guards thee from the mid-day 


ee, 
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Left by the flocks, I lone-ly _ stray, With-out a 


guide, and loosemy way : Where rest at noon 


tell me where, Where rest at noon thy bleating care? | Gen-tle shep-herd, 


. ~~ 





tell me, § gentle shepherd where. 
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Tell me, 


noon thy fleecy 


ct 


love - ly 


care: 


- - treat, That guards thee from the mid-day heat. @ 
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where, 


Di - rect me 


tell me where Thou feed’st at 


to the sweet re - 





















guide, and loosemy way : 


care ? 


where, 
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where, 


tell me, 


Gen-tle 


ed 


gentle 


shep-herd 


tell me where, Where rest at 
— 





Left by the flocks, 


lone - ly 





tellme where, 


shepherd where. 


noon thy bleating 





Where rest at 
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WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK, BY J. F. WARNER. 





O chaste and love-ly 










O chaste and love-ly 








pleas - ure,Come in and here re- - side; Thy pres-ence do I cov - - et, Thou 


pleas - ure,Come in and_ here re - - side; Thy pres-ence do [ cov - - et, Thou 





art my feel - ing’s pride. 





art my feel - ing’s _ pride. 


eo 








2 3 
Arrayed in glowing beauty, Around thy fair white temples, 
Thou o’er the earth dost tread ; Sweet spring her charms displays ; 
And round thy lovely footsteps, While o’er thy cheek’s soft blushes, 
Sweet flowers and roses spread. Affection’s beaming plays. 
4 


Thou lovest virtue’s being, 
Thyself of heavenly birth ; 

With her conjoined, we hail thee, 

A boon of highest worth. 

















184] | THE FREE MAN. | 6 


WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 


Soprano. 
Who is the free man? who? 
Alto, 
Who is the free man? who? 
Tenor. 
Who is the free man? who? He calleth those his’ 
Bass, 
Who is the free man? who? He calleth those his 
Piano Forte. f 





low their lot may be:— That manalone is free! 


low their lot may be:— That manalone is free! 


brothers, Who love to live for oth-ers, Though low their lot may be:— That man alone is free! 


brothers, Who love to live for oth-ers, Though low their lot may be:— That man alone is free! 


mf 





2 3 
Who is the free man? who? Who is the free man? who? 
He from all ill refraineth; . Each ill he calmly beareth, 
He ever true remaineth, The chain of conscience weareth, 
Though others thankless be:—~ Yet nought but sin fears he:— 
That man alone is free! That man is truly free! 


£16] 








THE RIVER. 






1. Riv-er, 


riv - er, 





lit- tle riv-er, Bright you sparkle 











on your way: RRiv-er, riv - er, 


peb-bles dancing, Thro’ the flow’rs and foliage glanc-ing, Like 





a child, 


a child, 





O’er the yel-low pebbles dancing, Thro’ the flow’rs and foliage glancing, Like 








lit - tle riv - er, Bright you sparkle on your way: O’er the yel-low 


at play: 





child, 





[ October, 
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child, at play. 


2 
River! River! swelling River ! 

On you rush o’er rough and smooth ; 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-bank sweeping, 

Like (ah! like) impetuous youth. 


3 
River! River! brimming River! 
Broad and deep and still as Time; 
Teeming still, yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime. 








A 
River! River! rapid River! 
Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 
Like life’s closing day. 


5 
River! River! headlong River ! 
Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, 
Like (oh! like) eternity, 





THE BEAUTIFUL MAY. 


ROUND FOR TWO VOICES. 


WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 













Accompaniment. 


en-joy it, The beauti- ful May : The blooming-time hastens, It 


en-joy it, The grove inits pride: E’er stormy winds scatter it, scat-ter it 









C. F. GEORGI, 


has-tens a ~ way. 



















DUET.—‘Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither,’ mmet. [October, 


WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 








Thousaidst thou wouldst come hither, Soon as the 


Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, Soon as the 


a poco rall. 


woods in spring grew green: The spring makes green the for - est, And ah! _ thoustillart 


woods in spring grew green : The spring makes green the for - est, And 





absent : The spring makes green the forest, And ah! - + thoustillart ab - - - sent. 


absent : The spring makes green the forest, And ah! - -  thoustill art ab - - - sent. 





= rrrrt 


2 
Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, 
Soon as the doves began to coo: Soon as the buds their petals burst : 
|: The dove hath coo’d already, ||: The buds long since have opened, 





And ah! thou still art absent. :|| And ah! thou still art absent. :|| 


4 
Thou saidst thou wouldst come hither, 
Soon as the apple blossom glowed : 

||: The blossoms all have reddened, 
And ah! thou still art absent. :|| 


